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REPRESSION IN CANADA'S PRISONS 

The simple truth is that torture is a normal part of life in Canad¬ 
ian maximum security prisons. Take as an example the following incident: 

On the morning of Feb. 1, a guard on range B-2 in Millhaven Penit- 
siitiary just outside Kingston, Qnt. found that the door on prisoner Danny 
Brassy cell would not operate. It wasn*t jammed and apparently only need! 
ed adjusting and oiling. * 

The following day during the noon meal, a guard thought he heard an 
inmate say: "Let's smash up. No, let's get some hostages first." Whether 
this was said or merely imagined remains a mystery. Soon afterwards, in 
any case, the maintenance man was again called to Danny Brass' cell. The 
door, however, unjammed by itself, closing with the inmate Inside. 

For whatever the reason - nobody at a later hearing seemed to be 

able to give any reason - it was decided to put Brass in the hole for 

jamming his door. But Brass wouldn't go quietly. Two guards spent 15 min¬ 
utes trying to get Brass to come out of his cell voluntarily, but he re¬ 
fused to go until he was told how long he'd be in the hole. So the prison 
director authorized the use of gas. * 

Three canisters ©f gas were fired into the prisoner’s cell, followed 
by an assault by four guards. Brass was finally dragged out and totally 
stripped. He then ran to the hole, outdistancing the guards. Whether he 
ran voluntarily or not is not known. It is hard to get even simple facts 
inside a maximum security prison. y 

Although it was February, Brass was put in the hole without clothes 
mattress, cover or blanket until the following day. " * 

A small incident, not so small that questions weren't asked, not so 
big that anyone on the outside heard about it. But an incident that typ¬ 
ifies just how dehumanizing and irrational the whole Canadian penitent¬ 
iary system is. 

(Cent, on page 2) 


Last month, we ran an article on 
Jimmy Potts, and his 'Litigation 
Manual'. What we didn't include 
was how to get (Cont. page 6) 
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Striking teachers return 

MISSION VIEJO — More than 
fP teachers in the Saddleback 
JWilley Unified School District re¬ 
ported back on the Job after a five- 
day strike and a 5 per cent raise. 
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FERNANDO 


AXBALLO 



Garbalio con su osposa 
ejados por los oomp&neros de 
Madrid en la Plasa de Espana. 


BLANCO RELEASED 

The longest serving political pri¬ 
soner in Spanish history, Fernando Car- 
hallo Blanco, celebrated his release from 
prison with his CNT companeros in Madrid* 
Tn a letter to the GDC, Carballo has 
vowed not only to continue the straggle 
for the amnesty of all political prison- 
era, hut also to press for the release of 
all prisoners driven to desperate acts hy 
tne economic crime of capitalism.® 

He will do so from the ranks of the 
working class, unlike so many released 
martyrs of various factions, who ease into 
high positions of power, Carballo returns 
to the streets a worker, seeking a job to 
support his family, like millions of oth¬ 
er workers* 

Carballo is a devoted supporter of 
the CNT, and is very active in fighting 
for the cause of workers control* 

The CNT is the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
union of the working people of Spain* 


SPANISH 


WORKERS 


APPEAL 


CNT 

m smmcATo 

AUTSNTtCAMCNTt 

AUTOCtSnONAWO 


Tn the beginning of February, 
police in Barcelona violently in¬ 
vaded a meeting of 50 CNT Anarcho¬ 
-Syndicalists and arrested the par¬ 
ticipants. A week later judicial 
authorities ordered their release, 
but the police have refused, and 
have submitted the prisoners to 
ill-treatment to extract "confess¬ 
ions" about arms storage. AIT, 

('Association International des Trar- 

vailleurs), is asking for international help o free our comrades. Mess¬ 
ages of protest should be sent to the Spanish Embassy in your locality, 
toe "Gobernacion Civil de Barcelona", or th- "Mimsterio de ^ G ober- 
nacion" in Madrid to let them know how tne< r actions revolt the whole 

world* international Workers Association 

France 



WHAT TIME IS IT? 

Workers 


TIME FOR* * • 

Control 
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BASQUE GENERAL STRIKE 

More than half a alllion workers in Idle Basque region of Spain have 
walked off their jobs in a General Strike, to protest the murder of 5 
people, by the police* 57 other people were injured, including 24 police 
officials, in the latest wave of aimed police repression, by the Span¬ 
ish government. 

In Madrid, the government warned that "public order will be upheld 
with utmost firmness". It accused left-wing extremists of trying to fo¬ 
ment violence and subversion in the restless Basque provinces of north¬ 
ern Spain. 

In Bilbao, heavily armed riot police fired smoke flares and rubber 
bullets into crowds of demonstrators, and violent clashes also occured 
in San Sebastion, Pamplona and Vitoria. 

Over 600,000 people are participating in the General Strike, or 85^ 
of the Basque labor force. 

This is the largest strike in Spain since the civil war, 40 years 

ago. 


A.B.O. ENGINEERS ON STRIKE 

Around 2000 NAEET engineers and other technical support workers 
have struke the ABC broadcasting networks. Management, and non-strik¬ 
ing workers are keeping the network, and it’s wholly owned stations 
on the air. 

NABET, the National Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech¬ 
nicians, called the strike at 12:01 A.M., Eastern Daylight Time, Tue¬ 
sday May 17, when contract negotiations broke down in New York City. 

Among the strikers are engineers, news writers, film editors, 
electronic camera operators, radio producers and swithboard operators. 
On?-the-air people, field reporters, anchor people, etc., have a no- 
—strike clause in their contract, which is negotiated seperatly from 
the technicians contract. 

The strike only effects workers at stations that are owned and 
operated by the American Broadcasting Companies, (ABC). The following 
is a list of stations that are effected by the strike: 

WABC-TV/AM, WFU (HI)-NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 

KABC— TV/AM/FM---LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

WLS—TV/AM, WDAI (FM)--CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

KGO-TV/AM, KSFX (HI)-SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

WXYZ-TV/AM, WRIF (HI)-- -DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

KDCYZ (AM), KAUM (HI)--HOUSTON, TEXAS 


REPRESSION IN CANADA’S PRISONS, (Cont. from page 2) 

work programs, there are great advantages for the oonvit, which include 
the teaching of trades and skills, (which could lead to jobs after re¬ 
lease), and also means a few bucks for the inmate, while he’s still in¬ 
side the can. However, pay would probably be miserably small. In the 17.S., 
pay for similar work programs run about $1 to $1.50 per day, but inside 
prison, that’s money in any ’cons pocket. 

The other suggestion the subcommittee had was for more community 
involvement with creative and beneficial projects inside the prisons, as 
well as a greater understanding of the problems inside the prisons. How^- 
ever, better understandings and outside programs can only come on a per¬ 
sonal and/or collective level, and not from a parliamentary vote. The 
work program is one thing, however, that they do have the power to im¬ 
plement. Lets just hope that the politicos don’t fumble with this issue, 
like they have with so many others in the past. 
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John DeWall 

/it was a chill, foggy day on 
/he “big yard/’ before the cages 
^vere built, that I first heard it. 

I was still a “fish” at the time 
and I was huddled in my jacket 
bemoaning :he cold and curs¬ 
ing my fate for ending up in 
such unenviable circumstances, 
when the eerie cry “dead man 
walkin’ ” came wafting across 
the yard, ghostly as the gossa¬ 
mer tendrils of mist that hung 
in the air around me. 

The ritualistic call was reiter¬ 
ated several times, like a phan¬ 
tom echo reverberating in the 
vacuous silence, and I turned to 
watch as the condemned man 
was led along the north block 
wall, en route, I guessed, to a 
visit with his family or attorney. 

I left San Quentin shortly af¬ 
ter that and since I’ve been back, 
I haven’t heard the cry again. 
Still, I remember it very well, 
for it tiptoed along the darker 
corridors of my mind and struck 
a corresponding chord in my 
heart, allowing me, for a mo¬ 
ment, to visualize myself being 
escorted across the yard to the 
accompaniment of the same 
spooky call, “dead man walk¬ 
in’.” 

A strange twist of fate it was 
then that I later found myself in 
a position to satisfy my curi¬ 
osity about what it’s like to live 
on death row without having to 
actually become a resident of 
such. 

1 Through my position on the 
prison paper, I was able to put 
my proposition through the 
proper channels and, after a 
relatively short red-tape proc¬ 
ess. my request was granted and 
I was cleared to visit death row. 

Great, I thought at first. But 
then came the initial doubts. 
What am I doing, I wondered. 
For I had no idea of what I want¬ 
ed to say or ask of the men up 
there, nor even was I certain of 
what kind of article I wanted to 
ido. 

Swell. Even though I got the 
job for nothing, as an editor I 
figured I should have shown a 
bit more foresight and ingenu¬ 
ity. So, i sat down and after a bit 
of thought I came up with a few 
questions. But the more I looked 
at them, the more apprehensive 
I became about asking them. 

Anyway, between the duties 
of my job and an “I’ll get to it 
tomorrow” type of procrastina¬ 
tion, I managed to dawdle away 
the time and I found myself go¬ 
ing over to “the row” with no 


A Visit With the Condemned 


more than my few dubious 
questions, a clean tablet, and 
grave doubts about the whole 
venture. 

With no claim to courage it 
was, then, that I entered the 
north seg. door, my mind busy 
analyzing the possibilities of my 
reception and making some last 
minute improvisions to deal 
with such. 

As 1 walked through the sec¬ 
ond door, two distinct objects 
simultaneously vied for my at¬ 
tention. One was a small box on 
the wall, padlocked shut, with 
the single word gas written on 
it in matter-of-fact block let¬ 
ters. The other was a gurney 
with a plain white sheet draped 
over it. Though I couldn’t see 
into the gas chamber itself, it 
was right there and it didn’t 
take any imagination at all to 
feel its presence. 

These preliminary sights had 
an additional sobering affect 
upon me as I boarded the ele¬ 
vator and rode up to the top 
floor of north block, death row. 

During this journey, Mr. Joe 
Hare, the condemned row coun¬ 
selor, was with me, giving me a 
briefing and a few facts, about 
half of which I was assimilating 
as my mind was already busy 
trying to absorb and analyze the 
impact and significance of what 
I had experienced thus far. 

When we reached death row, 
I had to strip, go through a skin 
search and change into cover¬ 
alls before I could enter. Inside, 
Mr. Hare and I sat in his office 
and I began taking a few pre¬ 
liminary notes. After 15 min¬ 
utes or so, and after having 
names from the list of the men 
housed on the row, the first man 
is brought to me. 

We stared at each other for 
a few moments before I intro¬ 
duced myself and the purpose 
of my visit. Silence again. And 
then the realization struck me 
that he was more nervous than I. 

Knowing well such nervous¬ 
ness, my compassion was instan¬ 
taneous and I immediately tried 
to make him feel more at ease. 
The conversation took off casu¬ 
ally and eventually I worked in 
my questions, improvising as I 
went along. 

He was the first of three men 
I talked with that day. 

Having just barely broken the 
ice before it was time to go, I 
asked if I could return on the 
morrow and complete my tour. 
Permission was granted and I 


went back the next day, earlier 
this time. And rather than pull 
the men out of their cells, I 
walked down the row to speak 
with them. This was less? time 
consuming and I was able to 
talk with six or seven men this 
time. 

So, you must be wondering 
by now what I asked these men, 
what we talked about, and what 
their responses were. 

Well, as mentioned earlier, I 
had only a few predetermined 
questions to ask. Mostly I im¬ 
provised. We talked about many 
things, too many to try and re¬ 
late them all, and their respons¬ 
es overlapped on some subjects 
and were as varied as the colors 
in a king size box of children’s 
crayons on others. 

The one question on which 
they all felt the same was the 
death penalty issue itself. All 
were opposed to capital punish¬ 
ment, which is, in their shoes, 
understandable enough. 

Most, it seemed, were hopeful 
about the possible abolishment 
of capital punishment, but a few 
were apathetic with a visible 
trace of pessimism: “I hope it’s 
knocked out, but I doubt if it 
will be. I try not to think about 
it.” 

Quite a few said the same 
thing about “trying not to think 
about it,” that they tried to keep 
their minds otherwise occupied. 

This puzzled me. How could 
they not think about it, I 
thought. Then one fellow gave 
me what could quite possibly be 
the answer: “With the death 
penalty in a state of limbo, the 
reality of having to die just has 
not snapped to anybody yet. 
When you see the first person 
go down, then you realize your 
turn is coming. That’s when it 
really hits you.” 

I must have looked at him 
kind of curiously after he said 
this because he smiled at me in 
such a way, for a second I could 
have sworn it was I who would 
have to face this reality and not 
he. 

“Do you fear death?” I asked 
him. 

He thought about that for a 
few moments before replying. 
“No,” he stated positively. “I 
don’t fear death. Worry perhaps, 
but not fear.” 

“Worry? In what respect,” I 
asked. 


(Continued on 


“Perhaps worry is the wrong 
word, he replied. “Wonder is 
what I mean. You know, like 
what it’s like.” 

That I understood, and that 
also seems to be the communal 
concern of the majority I talked 
with. Only a few were positive 
enough in their religious con¬ 
victions to not doubt what lay 
beyond. 

When I asked them how their 
being convicted of a capital 
crime and being sentenced to 
die was affecting their families, 
the unanimous response 
that the families took it worst 
of all. An interesting fact to 
note though, was, that of all the 
men I talked with, most experi¬ 
enced a general desertion of 
friends, but in no case did any 
one of their immediate families 
abandon them. Their blood 
stood by them. 

Another question, no doubt 
the touchiest one I asked, was 
how they felt in regards to the 
victim of their crime. All but 
one declined to answer, but the 
one response I did get was in¬ 
teresting. “It wasn’t the man 
I was killing: I was striking out 
at the world.” 

He paused for a moment then 
looked at me almost apologetic¬ 
ally. “I was wrong and I’m will¬ 
ing to pay for my mistakes, but 
I don’t think I deserve to die.” 

I didn’t quite know how to re¬ 
ply to this and the ensuing si¬ 
lence was a bit awkward. I fi¬ 
nally asked him how he was be¬ 
ing treated as a person awaiting 
death, and again the response 
was similar to that of others 
whom I asked the same ques¬ 
tion. 

Basically, he said, he was 
treated pretty decently, but that 
they could do with a few more 
books, radios, and other such 
forms of diversionary enter¬ 
tainment. A few mentioned that 
the food could be better and at 
least half complained about the 
accessibility of law books. 

My other main question, 
which was the one I was most 
curious to know about, was how 
the waiting and the uncertainty 
was affecting them. Their re¬ 
sponses fell into two general 
categories: For those who felt 
they had a good chance of ap¬ 
peal, each day of life brought 
new hope, “As soon as my case 
goes to court again, I have no 
doubt I’ll receive a reversal.” 

age 6) 
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(Continued from page 5) 


For those who felt that they 
had little or no chance of fa¬ 
vorable legal action, each day 
was a frustrating torment. 
‘•Sometimes I wish they'd just 
20 ahead and get it over with. 
The waiting is the worst part of 
all.” 

As I moved from cell to cell 
talking with these men. 1 found 
mvself examining the contro- 
• : >ial and much debated issue 
' r *apital punishment. Is the old 
for an eye” justice really 
justice, I wondered, or just a 
u.ent form of barbarism? 

There are so many arguments, 
both for and against this man) 
faceted issue, that it stagger 
the mind to just try and assimi¬ 
late them, let alone weigh them 
and deliver absolute judgment 
The one question which really 
leaped out at me though, was 
what would be the alternative 
to the death sentence? Life with¬ 
out possibility of parole 0 Is this 
; a humane solution 0 I wonder. 

I tried to imagine a hypotheti¬ 
cal situation where I would be 
faced with a .choice of dying or 
spending X amount of years in 
prison. I found the hypothesis 
lacking in sufficient data and 
perhaps it’s for that reason that 
I was unable to answer. 

Then I wondered if capital 
punishment would act as a de¬ 
terrent. I decided that it would 
not. 

Next, I wondered if it makes 
the victim’s relatives feel any 
better. I decided that, though 


many wouldn’t admit it, that it 
does. 

As my wonderings ramble on, 
they became harsher and more 
critical. Still, for every pro I 
Lnd a con and vice versa. In the 
end I could only throw up my 
Lands and rationalize my frus¬ 
trations with the old saying, 
life is a jungle.” This I sup¬ 
pose, is the only true law. 

In any event, my opinion mat¬ 
ters little. For I figure I’m in no 
position to claim authority on 
the matter. 

The vital decision rests in the 
hands of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and on March 
'W of this year they will rehear 
arguments on capital punish¬ 
ment. The issue will be decided 
from there and what the out¬ 
come will be is anybody’s guess. 

In all, this visit with the con¬ 
demned was a very profound 
experience for me. One I shall 
remember all my days. And 
though I would have liked to 
have gone more heavily into the 
conversations I had with these 
men, to have done so would have 
consumed too much time and 
would have, in many instances, 
become redundant. 

So, I’ll leave you then with 
one last statement from a con¬ 
demned man . . . which could 
also have very easily been the 
words of his victim: ‘‘If I had a 
choice. I would choose to live.” 

(John DeWall is an 
inmate at San Quen¬ 


tin prison, just 
north of San Francisco-S.W.) 


(Editors note—The proceeding 
article originally ran in the San 
Quentin Fewa, a paper written by 
and for the inmates at San Quen¬ 
tin prison* 

The article was run in the 
April 26, 197 6, edition of the 
paper, when the death penalty ias— 
ue was up in the air, but now is 
a very timely article, now that 
the politicos have all but rein¬ 
stated the death penalty. 

On Monday, May 16, the Cal¬ 
ifornia State Assembly voted 54 
to 23 for the death penalty, and 
by the time you read this, the 
California State Senate will have 
probably passed the bill as well, 
a a has been predicted. 

Gov* Jerry Brown says that 
if the bill does get to his desk, 
he will veto it. But it seems that 
eve ry time polltitiana say, or 
even do one thing at a particular 
time, when turkey-time oomes they 
turn their back, and do the opp¬ 
osite. 

Whatever happens with this 
very hot issue, it will be cov¬ 
ered right here, in the C1P. 

-Scott Wiggin) 
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Bill Lists Crimes Punishable by Death 

SACRAMENTO (AT>\ _ T^Murder in the commis- — - - “ 


SACRAMENTO <AP) - 
Legislation to reinstate the 
death penalty in California, 
approved by the Assembly 
Monday, would allow capi¬ 
tal punishment for 10 
crimes — treason and 15 
categories of murder. 

They are: 

1. Hiring a person to 
commit murder. 

2. killing a police officer. 

3. Killldg a witness to a 
crime. 

_J. Murder in the commis¬ 
sion of roWify 

5. Mardff in the commis- 
si«ri ofkidnapt 

6. Murder is t!» comtnift 
skxiof rape. 


sion of child molesting. 

8. Murder in the commis¬ 
sion of burglary. 

9. Multiple murder or a 
previous murder convic¬ 
tion. 

10. Perjury that causes 
wrongful execution of an 
innocent person. 

11. A prisoner serving a 
life term killing another. 

J2. Sabotage causing 
dgkth. 

13. Death by explosives. 

14. Train wrecking caus¬ 
ing death. 

15. Murder in which 
t*we was torture. 

'* Treason. 


The measure would prov¬ 
ide more circumstances for 
death penalty cases than 
the law thrown out by the 
state Supreme Court last 
year. 

It would add death by 
torture, train wrecking 
causing death, sabotage 
causing death and death by 
explosives as capital offen¬ 
ses. 


* 

* 

# 

* 

* 


***»***#*»*# 

Correction: The 
April CFF was not Yol. 
#5, it was Yol. 1 , #4 


S< * 
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Industrial Workers <*«*• World 


Tte WMBQHS CUSS ANDTK [WlfiTOtt CUSS NAME N0TIMIW COMMON/ 

these can k no fua so tone as nunkr anr wnht me raw among nuns 

& W08HN6 KCfU A» TXE FEW, WN8 MANE If WE EMRUMM CLASyiAK ALL 

THE 6000 THINGS OF Lift, 

8ETWE£H THOE mo CUBES A STOSSf MUST 60 OH tMTlTK WWttBOF 
THE WOOD ORGANIZE AS A OAS5,TAK£ POSSESSION Of THE EARTH AM THE 
MACHINERY OF PRODUCTION, AND ABOLISH THE WAtt SYSTEM. 

WE END THAT TK CENTEIMA Of THE MAMA6EMENT OF WDUSTR1ES MO FWB 
AND FEWER KAMOS MAXES THE TKAOC UMMMf UNABLE TO COPE WITH IK 
EYE* 6S0WIN6 POWER Of THE EHPlOYINfi CLASS. Tltf TRAOC UtHOMN 
FOSTER A STATE Of AFFA85 WMCH AUOWS ME SET OF WORKERS TO BE PITTED 
AGAINST ANOTHER SET Of WORKERS IN THE SAME INDUSTRY, THEREST HELPING 
DEFEAT ONE ANOTHER IN WAGE WARS. Mg8E0VEK,IK TRAN UMOWND 
THE EMPLOYING CLASS TO MISLEAD IK WOOERS WTO TK KUO THAT IK WQtXM 
CLASS m INTERESTS IN COMMON WITH THEIR EMPLOYERS. 

These conditions can be changed and tk interest cf ik rm class 
0MKLD ONLY BY AN ORGANIZATION FORMED M SUCH A WRf THAI All ITS MOVERS 
IN ANY m INDUSTRY, OR IN AUI WROTE F NECESSARY, CEASE WOK WOOER 

A SISK OR LOCKOUT IS ON M ANY DEPARTMENT THEREOF, THUS HARMS_ 

AN INJURY TO ONE AN INJURY TO ALU • 

Instead of tk consmotve motto, “A fair cwrt mge rot r«t day’s 

WORK,” WE MUST 1NSCBK ON OUR BANKER TK REVOLUTIONARY WATCIW080. 

“Abolition of the wage system. 4 * 

IT 6 THE MSTSBC MtSSIOR 0FIKWCRN6 CLASS TO BOOK KIR UHTAUSM. 
Tff »HY OF PRSWCTW MKT K ONMMZED, NOT OKY FW TK EYW-MY 
STRUGGLE WITH CAFFTAUSTS, BUT ALSO TO CARRY ON PRODUCTION WHEN 
CAFWAUSM SHUNWE KEN OVERTHROWN. Bv OKNSMi INDUSTRIALLY WE 

Alt ram m struct* cr ik kw sooty wmw tk shell of the old . 
_ ___ J 


Organised: July 7, 1905 


IWW Breaches located in: 

Boston, Mass* New York City 

Chicago, TIT . San Francisco, Cal 

Madison, Wise, Seattle, Wash* 
Tacoma/Olympia, Wash* 


PREAMBLE OP THE GENERAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 

The purpose of this organisation shall 
be to provide defense and relief to mem¬ 
bers of the working el ass mho am being 
persecuted for their activity in the ©la¬ 
ss struggle. 

Co-ordinating our efforts will enable 
the General Defense Committee to oppose 
the vicious onslaught of the master class 
with a powerful defense, especially when 
labor is engaged in industrial strife. 

It has been found in past labor str¬ 
uggles that the lack ef adequate defense 
has resulted in many of the most active 
fighters fo r labor being arrested and im¬ 
prisoned for long periods of time or be¬ 
ing legally murdered by the employing 
olass. y 

It shall also be the purpose of the 
General Defense Committee to publish «nd 
distribute literature exposing false end 
reactionary propoganda. 

By organising the many and centralising 
their efforts in each instance, labor will 
be given the protection of the entire 
working elass, thereby making an injury U 
one the concern of all. 

Organised: October 5, 1917 
General Defense Committee Locals: 




IWW Groups located in: 

Amsterdam, Noth. Oldham, England 


Houston, Texas 
London, England 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Halmo, Sweden 


Spokane, Wash* 
Santa Crus, Cal. 
San Mego, Cal. 
Toronto, Ontario 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Qnt. 

Pine HLuff, Ark. 
Agana, Guam 
Sydney, Australia 
Ewa Beach, Hawaii 


Stationary Delegates located in: 


10 San Francisco, Cal. 


7 Local Tntemao- 
ional de Nueva York 

8 New York City 
(International Lib¬ 
ertarian Labor Fund) 

9 Madison, Wise. 


Albuquerque, N.M. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Augusta, Maine 
Boulder, Colorado 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ft. Wayne, Ind* 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
IHawara, Australia 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
Nelson, N. Z'land 


Oakland, Cal. 

Oberlin, Ohio 
Orono, Maine 
Racine, Wise. 

Bye, Texas 
Salop, England 
Santa Rosa, Cal* 
Stockholm, Sweden 
St* Paul, Minn. 
Tasmania, Australia 
Thompson Falls, Mont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Venice, Cal* 


GDC Groups located in: 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast Houston, Texas 

Amsterdam, Netherlands London, ftwgT 
Glasgow, Scotland Santa Cruz, Cal. 


***•**•*•*•******•*■■*■■*•**■* 


The 'Class War Prisoner* needs 

* your support. If you would like to 

* subscribe to the »CWP* make out a 

* check, or money order, and send it 

* to: Class War Prisoner, 371 Turk 

* St., #1, San Francisco, Cal. 94102. 

In the corner of the check, or 

* money order mark *CWP 4 , to distlng- 


New Orleans, La. Wyandotte, Mi oh* * Sigh it from other funds. 


Name 


Address^ 

City 


/ /S3.50 for 1 year (12 issues) 

/ 7 *10.00. sustaining fund (12 is.) 

/ / flOO.OO. lifetime subscription 


State _Postal Code_ Class War Prisoner is free to prisoners. 

In "the "next* r C WP’WALLA ALLA"BRO'MkS SMjCfeGfe“and “h5^“t(T (JET YOOR "pBI ~FTlE ~ 

















